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REVIEWS OF RECENT LITERATURE. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

African Masks and Secret Societies. 1 — The subject is divided 
ethnographically and ethnologically. That is, the author arranges 
his material first in geographical order, beginning with South and 
East Africa and passing through the west coast to the northwest ; 
then upon this material he constructs a historical and racial develop- 
ment in the use and manufacture of masks and in the working of the 
secret fraternities. For further work the second half, the correct- 
ness of the conclusions being assumed, will be the starting point. 
The introduction to this part presents different analyses of masks 
and the author's judgments upon these. His conclusion offers some 
suggestions as to work and methods. The introduction to the 
second half is in part as follows (p. 157) : "Two methods are 
known of grouping masks in their entirety so as to get a general 
view of them ; either according to their significance or their form. 
Andree has undertaken the former as follows : 

Religious Masks, 

War Masks, 

Funeral Masks (Leichentnaskeri), 

Play and Dance Masks. 

This classification has the disadvantage of leaving out of consider- 
ation their historical development. Form is not taken into account, 
and customs are developed like side scenes, without regard to the 
proper guiding principles of observation. Such a division is more 
of a benefit to the customs than to the masks when it comes to the 
determination of the relations between the individual groups. Ratzel 
has given a classification more appropriate, because less assuming: 

A. Simple imitations of the human face. 

1. Rough works. 

2. Careful copies true to nature. 

3. Geometric conventionalizations (siilisirf) partly dependent on 

tattooing. 

1 Frobenius, L. Die Masken und Geheimbunde Afrikas, Nova Act. Acad. Cces. 
Leop.-Carol. Germanics. Nat. Cur., tome lxxiv (1898), pp. 1-278, Tables I-X1V. 
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B. Distorted figures, caricatures, scare-faces. 

4. Grimaces to arouse mirth or terror ; dance or war masks. 

C. Animal masks. 
I). Head-pieces. 

"As may be seen from this arrangement, it deals almost exclusively 
with the forms from whose nature only occasional conclusions as to 
their significance can be drawn. Such is an ethnographical view 
that would be very well in place where geographical relations had 
been already worked out and where only a collection of the forms 
of a place, district, or province had to be made. So such tables as 
Ratzel's are only desirable when convenient to a treating of masks 
like that of Haddon on those of southeastern New Guinea. For 
more esoteric work these systems have little value. The method 
that Dall has used might be considered, and in fact would not be at 
all bad, if one could convince himself of the truth of his premise, 
viz., that masks arose from weapons of protection." 

DalPs searching classification is then given ; it is allowed by the 
author to be clever, but condemned by the false premise just quoted. 
Nevertheless, he admits that Dall has shown that the " relations of 
form and significance, while various, are yet close." The introduc- 
tion continues : " Every experienced man must have observed from 
the ethnographic part (of the book) that the African masks compose 
no simple structure, and that custom and belief are continually 
influencing the form, changing it and developing it. 

" Masks are bound up with particular ceremonies, — they always 
appear at funeral feasts ; where the fraternities begin to disintegrate, 
masks gain in variety (Cameroon, Loango, Yoruba). 

" The classes of head and body masks stand forth clear and 
distinct : here they are combined, here they are divided. We see 
derived forms on every hand, as in the bushy circumcision dresses. 

" In short, African masks, after examination, attain the appear- 
ance of a composite whole, a complicated development, whose 
several parts are to be traced back to various sources. So it is 
worth while to note our old point : the form corresponds to the con- 
tent. Plastic expression, custom, are the forms which owe their 
existence to the content, to beliefs. 

" If we now observe these beliefs and views in origin and growth 
from their roots up, we shall readily derive the understanding for 
the various points in our field of study. . . ." 

Frobenius then proceeds to derive nearly all African masks and 
customs from the cult of the dead. Even tree worship arises from 
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planting a tree on the grave instead of burying the dead in the 
forest. Hence come sacred posts, stakes, and scepters. Masks 
refer back to this cult in two ways. First, in some places the dead 
are buried in peculiar little huts, and hut temples readily arise. An 
imitation of these " spirit huts " is seen in the tent- or hut-like head 
coverings, and shoulder- or loin-coverings that form a large chapter 
in African costumes. It would be hard otherwise to explain the 
apparent superfluity of clothing in a climate demanding the opposite. 
The second development is from the human skull : starting from 
skull dances with the crania tied about the waist, or held whole or 
in part in the mouth, the transition is easy to skull masks, conven- 
tionalized traces of which are to be seen in some of the masks 
pictured in the text (p. 182). 

The work is not too analytic to be interesting ; the first part is 
full of traveler's tales set down by the author (apparently not an 
African visitor himself) with an Herodotus-like naivete'. The illus- 
trations are numerous and good, but beset with a vicious system of 
numbering which makes reference a difficult task. There are some 
misprints in the German, and quite a number in the little English 
text quoted. 

Towards the end the author makes comparisons between the 
masks and customs of Africa and Oceanica, which prove to him a 
connection between them, and that the African instances point to 
more eastern sources. 

The conclusion is partly as follows : " It should not be assumed 
that the subject is exhausted in the present work. Still, no such 
complete handling has as yet been devoted to the masks of a primi- 
tive people. The work may ask for some indulgence from its nature. 
Whoever wanders in unbeaten paths, as we do here, must often, like 
the pioneer in his work, find his hand too rough for skilled labor. 
Therefore many questions are still open and many a fault may have 
been committed. . . . 

"I repeat my often expressed wish to strike out from the scien- 
tific order of the clay the unhappy nomenclature which so retards 
progress. Words like ' magician ' (' Zaubcrer '), ' fetich,' are essen- 
tially superfluous. Their existence naturally gives to the inquirer 
a false idea of science. He thinks his duty done when he has 
dubbed an article as of the class of 'fetiches.' I can tell a story 
about that. I enlightened several missionaries to the effect that by 
the word 'fetich' absolutely nothing worth while was expressed. 
These gentlemen thereupon sought for the significance of many of 
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the amulets of the west coast called 'fetiches.' Behold pages of 
description and explanation of their use and significance poured in. 
That was evidence that my desire was justified. . . . 

" It seems as if the problem of African philosophy, or, for aught 
I care, religion, had been so worked over as to be worn out and a 
bore. Yet the many tomes on fetichism and African religion have 
brought forth not much more than clever views, — hardly ethnological. 

"It now begins to dawn, and the light shows very remarkable and 
unexpected phenomena. We can only attain clearness if in Africa 
too inquiry is directed along the new lines. It is an aim of this 
work to urge on this process. It will be and can be only a pleasure 
if students and ethnologists tear up the book and discover faults and 
mistakes; up and forward! The ethnological part will be justified 
if it only offers inducement to zealous cooperation and energetic 
progress." Charles Peabody. 

Ancient Crania from the Valley of the Rhone. — Dr. Pittard J 
has published a summary of his investigations upon a large series of 
ancient Valaisian crania. After an exhaustive comparison of the 
crania of the two sexes he reaches the following conclusions : 

i. In the auricular angles the female skull surpasses the male by 
the absolute size of the frontal angle, by the size of the two occipi- 
tal angles — cerebral as well as cerebellar. 

2. In the curves the various segments of the skull are larger in 
the male. 

3. The weight of the male skull is absolutely greater, as is also 
the cranial capacity ; but relatively the female skull has greater 
capacity in proportion to its weight. 

4. In relation to their total horizontal circumference the female 
skulls have a greater capacity than the male. 

5. The principal cerebral diameters are better developed in 
proportion to the cranial capacity in the female skulls. 

6. The frontal breadth is greater relatively to the facial breadth 
in the females. 

7. On the other hand, the parietal region is less developed in the 
female skull if compared with the horizontal circumference and the 
true cerebral curve. 

8. In the female skull the frontal is more vertical, the nasal 
aperture is larger, and the orbits higher. 

1 Pittard, Eugene. Quelques Comparaisons Sexuelles du CrSnes Anciens de 
la Vallee du Rhone, U Anthropologic, tome ix, No. 2. 



